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THE ILLUSTRIOUS SCULLION. 
(Concluded from page 42.) 


« She likewise cut a piece of parchment 
into two parts, but in a circular and wavy || 
form, just as when the hands are so clasp- 
ed together that an inscription written on 
the fingers can be read whilst the hands 
continue clasped, but when these are sepa- 
rated, it discovers no sense, the letters be- 
ing divided, which, on re-clasping the fin- 
gers, are seen again united, and correspond 
in such a manner that they may be read in 
succession.” 





The lady charged the host to bring up | 


her daughter as a peasant’s child ; and, | 


after shedding tears over the babe, and ta- 
king an affectionate leave of the hostess, 
she departed, leaving behind four hundred 
<rowns in addition to her former present.— 
Constantia remained two years at nurse in 
the village, and was then taken home to the 
inn. The host concluded by stating, that 
fifteen years, one month, and four days, 
had now elapsed since the day of the la- 
dy’s departure; and although, in that in- | 
terval, many persons of quality had visited 
the inn, none had appeared to be at all 
connected with the circumstance, nor had 
the maiden yet been claimed. He then 
fetched the chain and parchment, and 
showed them te the corregidor. On the 
parchment were inscribed the letters E T 
ELSNVDDR, each letter having a 
space left betwixt it and the following one, 
the intermediate letters having been remov- 
ed, in the manner before described. The 
corregidor, marvelling greatly at this sin- 
gular story, returned home, resolving in 
his own mind to place Constantia in a con- 





rank, arrived at the inn, accompanied by | 
four servants on horseback and two foot- | 
boys. Constantia appearing to receive 


ee 
Don John introduced his travelling com- 
panion to the corregidor by the name of 


'Don Diego de Carriazo, and began to re- 


them, one said to the other: I think, Don || late the business which had brought them 


John, we have found what we are in search 
of.” Thomas, who went to take charge 
of the horses, immediately recognized in} 
the four attendants two of his father’s ser- 
vants, and two belonging to the household 
of Carriazo’s father; and guessing that 
these were the old cavaliers, it immediate- 
ly entered his head that they had traced his 
friend and himself to that city, and were 
come to surprise them; so, covering his 
‘face with his hand, he passed by the ser- 





vants unnoticed, and went to seek Constan- 
tia. To her he said, in an agitated tone of | 
voice :— 


“ Constantia, one of these old gentlemen 
who have just arrived, is my father ; it is 
the o1e whom you have heard called Don 
Juande Avendano; inquire of his servants 
\whener he has a son named Don Thomas 
'de Avendano} I am that person, and you 
| may thus satisfy yourself that I have told 

| youthe truth with respect to my rank, and 
‘tha the offer I have made you will also be, 
fulfilled. Adieu for the present, for, till | 
tley depart, I shall not re-enter these 
dors,” 

Constantia replied not a word ;_ neither 
dd Thomas wait for a reply, but leaving 
tle house, with the same secresy as he had 
atered, he went in search of his friend 
(arriazo, to warn him that their fathers 
rere at the inn. One of the cavaliers, in 
ine mean time, after making some inqui- 
ies of the other female servant about Con- 
ans took the hest aside, and spoke as 
follows: ‘Tam come, Mr. host, to claim 














vent; but, for the present, he charged the 
host, that if any person should make his 
appearance with the takens to claim her, 
he should give him timely notice, previous- 
ly to exhibiting the counter tokens. 
Thomas, who understood that the hos 
was closetted with the corregidor abou! 
Constantia, remained all the while in dee; 
suspense ; but, neither to him, nor to hi: 
wife, nor to Constantia, did the host com 
municate what had passed. The follo 
ing day, two aged cavaliers, apparently 4 





f you a pledge, belonging to me, which 
you have had some years in your posses- 
sion; and I bring you a thousand crowns 
of gold in exchange for it, together with 
these links of a chain and this parchment :” 
and, so saying, he took the tokens out of 
his pocket. The host evaded a direct an- 
swer, and took the opportunity of. Jeaving 
the room and sending for the gi, 
who hastened to the inn, and immediately 
recognized, in the stranger, an old friend 
and relative. After mutual salutations, 













to Toledo. He was interrupted by the 


| host, who told him that the corregidor was 


acquainted with all the previous circum- 
stances, and had the parchment in his pos- 


| session, which being produced, the host at 
the same time taking the chain from his 


pocket, the links broyght by Don Diego 
filled up the gap in the latter, and the two 
pieces of parchment, © united, were 
found perfectly to fd: between the 
letters, in the moiety left i in ‘the host’s cus- 
tody, which, as before stated, were E T FE 
ILS N V DDR, the intermediate letters 
appeared tobeS A SAEALERAE 

A, which, on being joined together, com- 
posed the sentence: Esta es la Senal ver- 
dadera—this is the true token. The cor- 
regidor then became extremely curious to 
know the meaning of all this, and inquir- 
ed of Don Diego, who was the father of the 
beautiful pledge. ‘‘ J am her father,” said 
Don Diego ; “ her mother is no more; suf- 
fice it to say, that she was of so high a 
rank, that I might well have been her ser- 
vant.” He then related the story of this 
unfortunate amour, attaching all the blame 
to himself; and stated, that, after a sepa- 
ration of many years from the lady, and 
after hearing that she was dead, only twen- 
ty days ago, he received a message, en- 
treating him to visit the steward of the 
deceased, then likewise at the point of 
death. At his interview, with that person, 
he was apprised of the circumstances, which 
had been detailed by the host, to the cor- 
regidor, and learned, moreover, from the 
steward, that when the lady was upon her 
death-bed, she confided to his care the 
chain and parchment, together with the 
sum of 3000 crowns, which she designed 
as a dowry for her daugliter ;"but, stimu- 
lated by avarice, this faithless servant had 
kept the money, until feeling the pangs of 
remorse torment him, he had, in his last 
moments, resolved to send for Don Diego, 
as the person whom it most imported to 
know the circumstances. Don Diego con 
tinued, that, immediately on receiving the 


a a he consulted << his friend, 
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yan, and it was determined that they 
should both set out for Tolede in search 
of the lost treasure. -He. had just con- 
cluded his story, when a noise was heard 
in the street, and a voice exclaimed: “ Tell 


upon taking the whole party home with 
him. Avendano took an early opportuni- 
ty of communicating to his father his love 
for Constantia, declaring that he would 
gladly have made her, his wife, even in her 


—- 
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| the tail, Asturian; Asturian, give up the 
tail.” 
SSS, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Thomas Pedro, the hostler, that his friend, 
the Asturian, is a prisoner, and they a 

conveying him to gaol.” On hearing the 

words,“ prisoner,” and “ gaol,” the cor- 

regidor sent to desire the alguazik would 

fender before him. The As- 

appearance, with the blood 

and sadly bruised ; 

ged at once his fa- 


humble situation at the inn. His father 
proved of his choice, and obtained the 
consent of Don Diego to their nuptials.— 
Don Diego de Carriazo, the water-carrier, 
also solicited the hand of the corregidor’s | 
daughter ; and th gidor’s son, find- 
ing that Constantia Was disposed of, begged 
to be‘admitted to pay his addresses to the 
daughter of Don Juan de Avendano. 

« Thus all parties remained contented. 
The news of the several espousals, and of 
the good fortune, oe had befallen the illus- 
trious scullion, sOon made a noise in the 
city : multitudes assembled to behold Con- 
stantia in her new attire, in which she 
showed herself a perfect lady. They like- 
wise saw the hostler, Thomas Pedro, me- 
tamorphosed into Don Thomas de Aven- 
dano, and dressed like a gentleman : they 
remarked that Lope, the Asturian, was a 
very genteel young man, now that he had 
cast off his old suit of clothes, abandbned 
his ass, and laid down his water-carter’s 
yokes. Nevertheless, there@#ere not want- 
ing some, who, as he passed throughthe 
streets, in the midst of all his splendoir, 
called after him for the tail. They all e- 
mained a month at Toledo, at the expin- 
tion of which period, Don Diego de Carr- 
azo, with his wife and her father, repairel 
to Burgos, accompanied by Constantia an 
her husband: the corregidor’s son als’ 
went to be introduced to his relation am 
affianced bride. The Sevilian was enrith 
ed with 1000 crowns, and with many valu: 


LITERATURE FOR LADIES. 


According tothe prescribed mode of fe. 
male education, translation is thech anne] 
through which women must be made par- 
takers in classical literature, for the pri- 
vilege of drinking at the fountain of an. 
cient wisdom is reserved for the “ better 
half’ of the species. We do not quarrel 
with this appointment, whereby the genile- 
men have reserved to themselves the pow- 
er “ high to soar and deep to dive” in the 
lofty and profound region of classical learn- 
ing, though we remember some eminent 
scholars who have condescended to impart 
the full light of their own knowledge to 
their daughters, and some eminent women 
also who have given all the influence of 
their understanding, and their station, to 
advance the interests of this knowledge in 
the world. | The late Gilbert Wakefield, 
like Sir Thomas. More, instructed his 
daughters in .Greek, and directed their at- 
tention to the most beautiful and edifying 
portions of the classics ; and we have before 
us a memorial of the manuer in which 
learning was once extended to the sex, and 
in which they rendered back to society the 
advantages which they derived from ex- 
traordinary cultivation. 

Queen Catharine Parr, wife of Henry 
VILL. is placed in Horace Walpole’s cata- 
logue of royal and noble authors: She 
alone, of all the wives of that tyrannical 
and capricious monarch, had any perma- 


i nent influence over him, and that influence 
able jewels, which Constantia gave her mis-| was preserved, not by youth and beauty, 


tress, for so she always called the hostess, but by her superior judgment, knowledge, 
who had broughtherup. The story ofthe and prudence. She was not only learved, 
illustrious scullion gave occasion to the but a patroness of learning, interceding for, 
poets of the golden Tagus to exercise their and saving the university of Cambridge, 
pens, in celebrating and extolling the \when an act had passed to throw all colle- 
matchless beauty of Constantia, who, as ges, &c. into the king’s disposal. 
= . ay so the worthy hostler, is\| Nicholas Udal, snaster of Eton school, 
still living. Carriazo, too, is in being, and |\nd who was employed by this princess ip 
has three sons, ‘who neither following their ||ranslating and pibdiegaaauNeod 
father’s examplé, nor dreaming that there'| hrase of the four gospels, gives this sim- 
are places like the tunny-fishery of Zehara||le account of the lenvedity of the women 
in the world, are.all stiidents at Salamanca: /|\{ quality of that age. In his dedication 
he hi never beholds a water-carrier’s ||) her majesty, he remarks that a great 
mthout thinking of the occurrences || amber of noble women at that time in 
at Toledo, and dreading lest, when he is/|| ngland, were given to the “ study of hu- 
least aware of it, a satire should make its || an sciences, aad of strange tougues.”"— 
appearance with the words: ‘“ Give up f 4d he adds—* it was a common thing to 





under pretence of 
d. The alguazil, on 
regidor what offence 














. —- 
rian, give up the tail ; give up the tail, As- 
turian ;” and then he told the story of the 
ass’s tail, which made the whole company 
not a little merry. He further stated, that 
as the water-carrier was crossing the bridge 
of Alcantara, the boys followed after, and 
called to him, as usual, to give up the tail ; 
| wim slicining from his ass, and pursuing 
is tors, he at length caught one of 
them, whom he so belaboured that he left 
lifeless ; and the police com- 
m into custody, he made a 


sistance, which e reason why 

| been wlio The corre- 

gidor ordered to show his face, on 

which the alguazil removing the handker- 

chief, a full discovery ensued. Carriazo 

threw himself on his knees before his fa- 

& ther, who embraced him with tears in his 

~ eyes; and whea the agitation of the mo- 

ment had subsided, Don Diego inquired 

of the truant what had become of his com- 

panion, Thomas Avendano, and learning 

that he and Thomas, the hostler, were the 

ent the host to look for him, 

him from his hiding- 

him into his father’s 

pr the young men had made 

| confession, and received their par- 

don, Constantia was introduced to Don 

Diego, and, being informed that he was her 

father, threw herself at his feet, and, seiz- 
ing both his hands, kissed them and bat} 

em with tears. We will notaitempt t 
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see young virgins so nouzled and trained in | 
the study of letters, that they willingly set 
all other vain pastimes at naught for learn- 
ing’s sake. It was no news at all to see 
queens and ladies of most high estate and 
progenie, instede of courtly daliannce, to 
embrace virtuous exercises, readyng and 
writing, and with most erneste studie, both 
erlye and late, to apply themselves to the 
acquiring of knowledge, as well as all other 
liberal arts and disciplines, as also most 
specially of God, and his most holy word. 
And in this behalf,” says he, “like us to 
your highness, as well for composing and 
setting forth many Godly psalmes and me- 
ditations, as also for causing these para- 
phrases to be translated into our vulgare 
English, England can never be able to ren- 
der thanks sufficient.” 
Walpole’s Catalogue, &c. 
How mauch soever we may admire these 
examples, it was not our present object to 
hold them up as models, for we know that 
to imitate them would be contrary to the 
spirit of the society in which we live, and | 
we submit to opinion as te power. We do 
not therefore expect to meet with such wo- 
men as Lady Jane Grey, and Queen Ca- 
tharine Parr. The state of the world in 
this age, doe’ not require that individuals | 
should so shine above the nether darkness | 
of the ordinary level, to show how much | 
the common attainments of mind must be 
raised, in order to reach to a respectable 
extent of intelligence. These examples, 
and other lights which have been shed 
abroad for centuries, have so contributed to 
éxalt the character of the common mind, 
as to establish regular grades of cultivated 
understanding ; and thus the necessity is 
prevented, which a woman of strong sense 
and an aspiring soul once experienced, of 
climbing from the depths of ignorance, in 
which the generality of her sex was involv- 
ed, to those heights of learning where a!one 
she could find that companionship with 
kindred minds, which the sympathetic pro- 
peusity of our nature require. Women 
were then forced to be “greatly wise,” or 
very little removed from mere animals, to 
be upon a footing with one of the two dis- 
tinct portions of society—the learned and 
the unlearned ; but in our time, various in- 
termediate ranks of the intelligent, have 
been formed by diversities of cultivation ; 
ad now the intercourse of females with 
each other, or with general society, may 








| beautiful translations we have mentioned. 


| duced in the Greek tragedy, and may be 


fined in its sympathies, if it should be cir- || 
cumscribed by the limits of our language, 
and the pursuits freely permitted to wo- 
men. We feel grateful that females are in- 
dulged in a freedom of thought and inqui- 
ry, which is as salutary as it is delightful— 


‘“ Nor vain the thouglit that fairer hence may 
rise, 
New views of life and wider charities,” 


Among the benefactors of the sex, we 
ought to remember these who have impart- 
e¢ to them the learning of Greece in an in- 
telligible form : To none of these are they 
more indebted than to the translators of the 
Greek dramas—Potter’s Eschylus and Eu- 
ripides, are among the most interesting, 
animating, and instructive poetry in our 
language, offering to the mind sentiments 
of devotion and morality the most enno- 
bling, and exhibiting manners and affec- | 
tions, in many instances, as pure, sublime, ] 








and beautiful, as those exquisite forms of || placed before us, 


ancient sculpture, which remain eternally | 


ideal perfection. It is our hope to induce | 
females to pursue this interesting study, | 
and it is also our intention on some future | 
occasion to give some extracts from the 





ments of the earlyages. Hence it became 
distinguished, in very ancient times, from 
every other description of poetry. It was, 
necessarily, short, striking, vivid, and sin- 
gularly harmonious ; not like an epic rhap- 
sody, referring to something precedent, and 
broken off as a fragment, but containing, 
in itself, the complete expression of the 
feeling which it was intended to convey.— 


| it is the musical developement of some no- 


ble emotion, or deep and solemn thought. 
In its nature it differs essentially from the 
epicandthe tragic. Inthe former of these, 
while the poet himself relates the events 
which he desires to immortalize, he refers 
to them as at a distance, or represents 
them as objects rather of contemplation 
than of passion, and throws over the whole 
an air of stillness and repose. In the lat- 
ter, the bard altogether disappears, and we 
are made at once spectators of the high 
scene of action, or of suffering, which is 
asin actual progress. In 


ak ' A ae lyric, the poet appears immediately 
represent the est concept 
to rep t ighest conceptions Of | hefore us, 


net merely to tell of things past, 
or to sing the glorious deeds of other times, 
but to pour forth his own present emotions. 
The reality here is not in the memory of 
the past, as in the epic; nor in the view 
of the present, by personal representation, 


The general distinctions of epic, drama- || as in the dramatic; but in the poet’s own 


tic, and lyric poetry, must be well known || mind. 


'to our readers. The following remarks on || age or person, but speaks of his immediate 
the lyric, serve to explain it, as it is intro- | feelings in his own character. 


interesting and new to many. 


LYRIC POETRY, 





‘‘ Notwithstanding the lyric poetry of | 
Greece attained a degree of excellence’ 


a class of imaginative works as the pro-| 
ductions of her great tragedians. Yet still | 
this description of poetry, while its sub- | 
jects vary with the ages and nations in| 
which it flourishes, will be found nearly | 
the same in its texture and philosophical | 
principles from the earliest to the most re- 
cent times. ‘The reason of this peculiari- 
ty will appear from a very slight sketch of 
its principles and origin. 

« Lyric poetry, a@its name denotes, was 
originally accompanied by instfamental 
music. Not only was it sung or chanted 


by the bard, like the ancient rhapsodies, 





be very liberal in its objects, and very re- 

















\could be produced from the rade instru- 


————— 


He throws himself into no other 


He is tri- 
umphant, festive, joyous, solemn, or me- 


'lancholy, according to the mood of his own 


mind. He has no guide but his own feel- 
ing, modulated and attuned by his sense of 
the harmonious. 

‘* Hence we may perceive the reason why 


which has in no subsequent period perhaps * the internal principles of the ode have not 
been surpassed, it scarcely forms se distinct | partaken of the changes which have afiect- 


ed other descriptions of poetry. It is the 
mere expression of individual feeling which 
does not alter. As tragedy and epic poet- 
ry relate to things foreign to the poet him- 
self, they have taken their form and colour- 
ing from the times, and the plastic and the 
picturesque have alternately prevailed, as 
the mind was led to rest on the present, or 
prompted by high, though indistinct, ex- 
pectations of the future. But the simple 
feelings of sorrow and of joy—the glow- 
ing sense of delight—the awful throb of 
suspense—the mounting enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism—the thrilling raptures of love— 











but attended with such rude harmonies as | and the soft contemplations of sad and lone 


philosophy, are essentially the same f~ 
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age toage. Their objects change indeed 
with the progress of time ; but in lyric Po- 
etry, it is not the object, but the feeling, 
which is all in all. Thus the lyrical pie- 
ces interspersed in the Old Testament, al- 
though more sublime than any works of 
other times, (as the triumphant song of De- 
borah and Barak alone testifies,) because 
their objects are grander and more dignifi- 
ed, and the poetical feeling is supplied by 





the immediate inspiration of heaven, are 
the same in texture with the odes of the 
latest bards. They are equally the music 
| expressing the music of thought. 
There is, in fact, no philosophical division 
of lyrical poetry into distinct classes. 
But as one form prevails through the 
greater portion of the Greek odes, it may 
be proper to state here the constituent 
parts of which they are framed. They 
are, generally speaking, divided into three 
stanzas, which were denominated by the 
ancients, the strophe, the antistrophe, and 
the epode ; of these parts, the two former 
were the larger, and consisted of an equal 
length and measure; and the latter was 
the lesser stanza. The chorus sung the 
strophe on solemn festivals at the altar of 
the gods, and at the same time danced te 
the right ; then they inverted the dance to 
the left, chaunting the antistrophe ; and af- 
terwards, assembling round the altar, they 
steod still and sung the epode. It has been 
generally considered among those who 
have excelled in Grecian literature, that 
the strophe and antistrophe of the Grecian 
lyrists and tragedians, answered to the mo- 
dernrecitative in music, and the epode cor- 
responded with the “ air.” 
————————————————————— 
LETTERS OF ORTIS. 
Ugo Foscolo is among the most distin- 
guished living writers of Italy. His cha- 
racter is said to constitute his inspiration, 
and he is supposed, like Lord Byron, to 
record the deep passions of his own soul in 
the poetical history of a fictitious hero.— 
The production by which Foscolo is best 
known to those who are ignorant of the 
language of Dante and Petrarch, is the 


“The first portion of the letters is de- 
scriptive of the wretched feelings of Ortis. 
Deeply attached to a beautiful woman, he 
is haunted by a prophetic dread that he 
shall not only be deprived of her love, but 
that he shall live to behold her possessed 
by arival. To the hopelessness of his 
own passion is added regret for the misfor- 
tunes of his country—he first beholds it a 
prey to the lust and spoil of a French sol- 
diery, and then offered up as a sacrifice to 
political rapacity and aggrandizement.— 
Venice is ceded to Austria—but he still 
lingers round the scene of his fallen hopes, 
stifling his patriotism and his passion ‘ as 
he best may,’ and ‘giving no thought a 
tongue’ to tell of shis ‘wreck of youthful 


freedom, with all its high character and 
national splendours, and its monuments of 
greatness falling to pieces around him.— 





— —— 


He grieves over the past, and beholds the 
approach of his future lot with a fearful 
awe : and this very feeling produces an in- 
decision in his actions, which always has- 
tens the fatal results which it predicts.— 
With much sensibility, he is not destitute 
of true courage, and he resolyes with Mac- 
duff, to wrestle with his fate, fike a man.— 
It often struck us, that the character of Or- 
tis is cast in a similar mould (only differ- 
ently developed) to that of Hamlet. It 
has the same melancholy and uncertainty 
of action and resolve... The friends of Te- 
resa, the lady whom he loves, are manceuv- 
ring to get him out of the way, and have 
her married to a greater fortune, before he 
shall return. Not penetrating their mo- 
tives, he is prevailed upon, partly by the 
entreaties of his mother, to set out on his 
beagey He writes to a friend to inform 

him of what passes in his absence. It ap- 
pears that the family of the lady is of the 
political party to which he himself belongs, 
and has shared in its reverses—in banish- 
ment and confiscation of property. It is, 
in fact, constrained to listen to a proposal 
| from one of some influence in the opposite 
party, for the hand of the beautiful Teresa. 
After many struggles, Ortis is induced by 


i 





Last letters of Ortis. The translation of 
this work has not, that we know, been re- 
ceived in this country. From a brief sketch 
of it, which is given in the New Monthly 


back his steps, and forgets the maxims of 
prudence and self control which he had en- 
j Himself in his absence. He could 
scome at a more unpropitious time 



















Magazine, we think it must possess much 
of the fascinating and melancholy interest 


——_ 








ac ores Teresa, and he is soon as 
cted.as delighted by the disco- 
ion is fervently returned. 


hopes,’ of private happiness, and public | 


He now accuses himself of crime—of hay. 
ing made two human beings wretched for 
life; for he dare not wed her to his pover- 
ty, accompanied by the malediction of her 
parents and her friends. ‘T’hus once more, 
goaded by remorse, and led by a sense of 
honour, and the solicitations of his mother, 
he tears himself from her presence, and 
‘leaving her fair side unguarded,’ resolves 
to seek in distant scenes forgetfulness of 
the past. But it is now too late—he has 
drunk ‘of the poison and of the madness 
of the heart ;’ her idea has wound itself 
round the fibres of his soul—he can no lon- 
ger even contend against it. Then the 
fears, the uncertainties, and unhappy ca- 
sualties of life come thick upon him—he 
even kills a fellow creature by accident, 
and oppressed and worn—like the chased 
hart, that turns with dying and fond desire 
to reach its best-loved haunt ere it expire— 
he returns to her again, and finds her mar- 
ried. Surprised at his return, her father’s 
and her husband’s friends wish to decline 
receiving him. Bat his look and manner, 
with eloquent pleading sorrow, overcome 
all opposition. He is too much the sport 





the excess of his attachment to measure | 


of destiny to be angry now. All passions 
but one have died within his soul ; and once 
only, at the sight of her husband, Edoardo, 
of a cold and haughty spirit, Ortis half un- 
sheaths his weapon—but, returning it in a 
moment, he stretches forth his hand. His 
misery finally overpowers his reason, and 
he parts with the object of his affections 
only to die.” 





EE 
INDIAN CEREMONY. 


ny by which the Indians adopt a stranges 
into their tribes, is taken from that inter- 
esting publication, the “* Western Review,” 
into which it was inserted from a pam- 
phlet containing some remarkable occur- 
rences in the life of Colonel James Smith. 
Smith was made a prisoner, with several 
others, by the Indians in 1755. After see- 
ing a dozen prisoners burnt to death, he 
was reserved and taken up the Alleghany 
river, about forty miles above Fort Du 
Quesne, where he went through the curious 
operation thus related by himseli : 


a 














“ As Tat that time knew nothing of their 
mode of adoption, and had seen them put 
to death all they had taken, and as I never 
could find that they saved a man alive at 
Braddock’s defeat, I made no doubt but 


The following dscription of the ceremo- 
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they were about putting me to death in 
some cruel manner. The old chief hold- 
ing me by the hand made a long speech 
very loud, and when he had done, he hand- 
ed me to three young squaws, who led me 
by the hand down the bank into the river, 
until the water was up to our middle.— 
The squaws then made signs to me to 
plunge myself into the water, but as I did 
not understand them, I thought that the 
result of the council was that I should be 
drowned, and that these young ladies were 
to be the executioners. They all three 
laid violent hold of me, and I for some 
time opposed them with all my might, 
which occasioned loud laughter by the mul- 
titude that were on the bank of the river. 
Atiength one of the squaws made out to 
speak a little English, (for I believe they | 
began to be afraid of me,) and said, no 
hurt you; on this, I gave myself up to'| 
their ladyships, who were as good as their 
word; for though they plunged me under 
water, and washed and rubbed me severe- | 
ly, yet I could net say they hurt me much. | 

«* These young women then led me up to! 
the council house, where some of the tribe 
were ready with new clothes for me.— 
They gave mea new ruffled shirt, which I, 








put on; also a pair of leggins done off with | 
ribbons and beads; likewise a pair of | 
mockasons and garters dressed with beads, | 
porcupine quills, and red hair—also, a tin- 
sellaced cappo. They again painted my 
head and face with various colours, and 
tied a bunch of red feathers to one of those 
locks they had left on the crown of my 
head, which stood up five or six inches.— 
They seated me on a bear skin, and gave 
me a pipe, tomahawk and polecat skin 
pouch, which had been skinned pocket 
fashion, and contained tobacco, killegeni- 
co, or dry sumach leaves, which they mix 
with their tobacco—also, spunk, flint, and 
steel. When I was thus seated, the In- 
dians came in dressed and painted in their 
grandest manner. As they came in, they 
took seats, and for a considerable time 
there was a profound silence; every one 
was smoking; but not a word was spoken 
amongthem. At length one of the chiefs 
made a speech, which was delivered to me 
by an interpreter, and was as followeth :— 
‘My son, you are now flesh of our flesh, 
and bone of our bone. By the ceremony 
which was performed this day, every drop 
of white blood was washed out of your 


ga nation, and initiated into a warlike tribe; 
you are adopted into a great family, and 
now received with great seriousness and 
solemnity in the room and place of a great 
man; after what has passed this day, you 
are now one of us, by an old strong law 
and custom. My son, you have now no- 
thing to fear, we are now under the same 
obligations to love, support, and defend 
you, that we are to love and defend one 
another; therefore you are to consider 
yourself as one of our people.’ At this 
time, I did not believe this fine speech, es- 
pecially that of the white blood, being 
washed out of me; but since that time I 
have found that there was much sincerity 
in said speech—for, from that day, I never 
knew them to make any distinction be- 
tween me and themselves in any respect 
whatever until I left them. If they had 
plenty of clothing, I had plenty; if we 
were scarce, we all shared one fate. 

* After this adoption, Smith was intro- |, 
duced to his new relations, attended a feast, 
and witnessed a war dance and war song, 
which were preparatory to an expedition | 
to the frontiers of Virginia.” 


ee 


CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 


No one who has read Lyman’s political | 
state of Italy, but must have been shocked | 


ner in which Italians of the lower order 
are interred. This trait in a people, dis- | 
respect to the dust that has been human, | 
shows a hardness of heart which causes | 
the utmost revolt and shuddering, in him 
who feels for the honour of human nature 
in every condition ; and such a one invari- 
ably feels an emotion of reverence and re- 
gret for the humblest being lying in disso- 
lution and decay ; for there is nothing of- 
fensive nor disgraceful in the thought of 
our mysterious destiny, if our last repose 
is veiled in the decent tomb, or embellished 
by the tender tribute of love and genius. 
The following description of a cemetery 
in Paris, written by Lieutenant Francis 
Hall, whose travels in Canada and the 
United States, are well known, is a beau- 
tiful exhibition of the delicate and refined 
sentiments which may give beauty to ashes, 
and shed a charm over the scene which 
custom has shrouded in gloom. 

“ When the stranger has examined the 
stately sepulchres of the Pantheon, iw ar- 











veins ; you are taken into the Caughnewa- 


chitectural arrangement, the first probably 


in the universe, let him direct his steps to- 
wards the cemetery of Pere la Chaise.— 
Its site isa commanding eminence, called 
Mont Louis, to the north of the city, be- 
ing a prolongation of the heights of Mont 


Martre. It covers a considerable extent 
of ground, the surface of which is irregu- 
lar and undulating, and shaded in places 
with clumps of trees, very much in the 
manner of an English pleasure-ground.— 
Winding gravel-walks divide it into plots 
of graves and tomb-stones ; each of these 
|isthe cherished property of a family, and 
each stone gleams over a bed of flowers, 
surrounded by a light hedge, or trellis 
work. At the period of my visit, the soil 
was literally glowing, and the air perfum- 
ed with these numberless patches of sweets 
andcolours. Pots, containing rare and de- 





licate plants, were set round many of the 


tombs ; garlands and votive offerings were 
suspended on others, by the hands of pa- 
rental sorrow, filial affection, or youthful 
companionship. It may be, that in many 
| cases, this was but the aGfectation of feel- 
ing; a parade of sentiment, got up to look 
like sorrow. Our baser nature is but too 
|apt to believe this: yet of all affectations, 
that surely is the most pardonable which 





with a description there given of the man- || | 


comes upon us in the guise of a mourner, 
| watering flowers round the tomb.” 











—_— 





~ When Handel, the celebrated musician, 
died in London, the public journals were 
| filled with the praises of the deceased. — 
Captain Dashwood, who had lately gained 
great applause by the exhibition of fire- 
works at a public festival, brought into 
company one of the papers, ‘an read aloud 
'aparagraph, which, after many encomiums 
on the genius and virtues of Handel, con- 
cluded “ that he had gone to the only place 
where his harmony could be exceeded.”— 
“ Yes,” said a lady present, “and when 
you die, captain, they will have it in print, 
that you have gone to the only place where 
your fire-works can be exceeded.” 








SS 

The Physician.—A physician at Bath, 
(Eng.) was lately complaining in a coffee- 
house in that city, that he had three fine 
daughters, to whom he should give £10,000 
each, and yet that he could find nobody to 
marry them. ‘ With your lave, doctor,” 
said an Irishman who was present, step- 
ping up and making a very respectful bow, 
“ Vl] take two of them !” 
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VARIETIES. 


— 


The Feast of Cherries.—There is a 
feast celebrated at ‘Hamburgh, called the 
Feast of Cherries, in which troops of chil- 
dten parade the streets, with green boughs 
ornamented with cherries, to commemorate 
a victory obtained in the following manner : 
In 1432, the Hussites threatened the city 
of Hamburgh with immediate destruction, 
when one of the citizens, named Wolf, pro- 
posed that all the children of the city, from 
seven to fourteen years of age, should be 
clad in mourning, and sent as supplicants 
to the enemy. Procopius Nasus, chief of 
the Hussites, was so touched with this spec- 
tacle, that he received the young suppli- 
cants, regaled them with cherries and ether 

















fruits, and promised them to spare the ci- 





ty.’ The children returned, crowned with 


tory.” 
= 


The revolution of Naples in 1798 and 
99, sacrificed, if not so many, as noble 
victims, as fell in the previous anarchy of 
France. Those who are acquainted with 
the fearful history of the latter, (and who 
is not?) must remember the pre-eminent 
fortitude of Madame Roland, and will not 
fail to be reminded of her by the following 
anecdote of a Neapolitan lady, who was 
brought to the scaffold in consequence of 
the interest she took in the fate of her coun- 
try — 

“ Eleonora Fonseca, condemned for her 
writings, said to those who were to sufier 
with her, on their way to the place of exe- 
cution, ‘ that, calling to mind her relations, 
she regretted having received more of a 
literary education than was conducive to 
the welfare of families” ¢ Nevertheless,’ 
she added, ‘as the fruit of my studies, I 
have learned not to set too high a value on 
life ;’ and she ascended the scaffold, pro- 
nouncing with feminine pride— 


* Audet viris concurrere virgo.’ 


counter.’ ” 
= 
Curious fact.—At a late meeting of the 


Reyal Society, Sir Everard Home com- 
municated some observations on the influ- 


ence of the black substance in the skin of ! 


Yeaves, holding cherries, and crying “« Vie- | 


\| Ireland with enthusiastic affection, for his 


the negro, in preventing the scorching ope- | 
ration of the sun’s rays. As black surfa- 
ces become much warmer by exposure to 
the sun’s rays than those which are white, | 
or of paler tints, the effect of the black | 
colour in the negro has long appeared pro-| 
blematical to the physiologist. Sir Everard | 
shows, that by exposing the back ef the 
hand, and other parts ef the body, covered 
with thin white linen, to the direct influ-| 
ence of the sun’s rays, they become irrita- 
ted and inflamed ; specks or freckles ap- 
pear ; and when the bare surface is exposed, 
it becomes sun-burnt. When, however the | 
part of the body thus exposed, is cevered | 
with a piece of black crape, the scorching | 
and blistering influence. of the rays is en-| 
tirely prevented ; hence it appears that the’ 





vented by an artificial. blackening of the 
surface of the skin; that perspiration be- 
comes more copious, as is especially re- 
marked in the negro ; and, in short, that 
the black surface tends to prevent the 
scorching effects of the sun upon the hu- 
man skin.— Monthly Magazine. 


CABINET. 





A real antiquity.—General Vallancey 
was regarded by some of the Milesians of 


exertions in the cause of the ancient litera- 
ture and history of that country. Many 











odd proofs were given of this feeling — 
Among the rest, the veteran used to tell 
with the utmost good humour, that a Ker- 
ry gentleman waited on him in Killarney 
with a knife of antique fashion, which he 
presented him with these words: “ Gene- 
ral, this knife has been in my family one 
hundred and fifty years, during which time 
it had only three blades and two handles ; 














| the last blade in yesterday, and the last 


‘ The virgin warrior dares hetoes to the on-f 


and though it is a family relic, it is per- 
fectly at your service, for the zale you have 
shown in the cause of ould Ireland. J got 


handle a month ago, that I might give you 
this rale antiquity as perfect as possible.” 


Lit. Gaz. 


ee 


Many curious traits of character are ex- 
hibited in obituary. articles of European 
publication. The two following are con- 
tained in the Monthly Magazine of March 
last :— : 








don, Esq. of Upton, near Wiveliscombe, 


“ By falling down stairs, Moses Lang-|}’ 








70, better known by the appellation of Old 
Moses, from his niggardly disposition. He 


and eat crows or magpies, found dead in 
the fields by boys. He never kept any 
servant, but gave an old woman from the 
work-house her victuals to dress his; he 
was in the habit of frequenting ‘Wivelis- 





‘combe, and put up at a small inn, where 


‘they usually dressed tripe, which he gene- 
|rally took for his dinner, and if any person 
sitting near him left any on their plates, 
he always ate it up, saying it was a pity to 
waste any thing. When at home he wore 
(the coarsest brin for shirts, but kept fine 


| Holland ones, which he wore when he went 


a journey ; and if he slept out, he invaria- 


bly took the shirt off and lay without one, 
deleterious effects of the sun’s rays are pre- | 


to prevent its being worn out. He died 
intestate, and his landed property, to a 
considerable amount, falls to John Lang- 


don, a second cousin, heretofore a day-la- 
bourer.” 


‘* Lately, at his house, near Wakefield, 
Jos. Armitage, Esq. He was of great ec- 
centricity, and as well known in the world 
of fashion, some years ago, as any man of 
his time. _ Latterly, he had shut himself 
up from all society ; and although posses- 
sed of a clear income and estate of £5000 
a year, his mind was seriously impressed 
with the idea that he was fast approaching 
to poverty, and must go to the parish work- 
house. Several times, lately, he wrote to 
a friend in London, saying, “ Hasten down 
and sell me up, that I may rest assured of 
food and raiment for the rest of my life.” 
A few years ago, he was engaged ina ve- 
ry serious quarrel ; and it being demanded 
of him “ to name the time, place, and his 
friend,” he coolly wrote in answer, “ St. 
James’ church-yard, Piccadilly ; 12 o’clock 
at night; and the sexton of the parish.” 





An old gentleman of the name of Gould, 
lately married a girl scarcely nineteen.— 
He wrote a letter to his friend, Doctor Ga- 
mage, informing him of the happy event, 
enclosing the two following lines :— 


So you see, my dear friend, though eighty year 
old, 


A girl of nineteen falls in love with old Gould. 
To which the Doctor replied :— 


A girl of nineteen may love Gould, it is true, 








But, believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U. 


has been frequently known to pick, dress, , 
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POETRY. | Lord Byron has thus described the spot ‘pommeneys There are, however, few in- 
abi | where the still fond, but despairing woman | 'tellectual treasures, the loss of which is 
SAPPHO. put a period to her sorrows and her exist- [more deeply to be regretted, than that of 
so ence :— 'the works of this poetess; for the remnants 
s¢Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose | 


head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung. 
She held a harp, amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music—and it came—she sang 
A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seemed envious of her melody, and streamed 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 
Short was the strain, but sweet: Methought it | 
spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 
Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 
And hdpes decayed for ever: and my ear 
Caught well remember'd names, ‘“ Leucadia’s 
rock” 
At times, and “ faithless Phaon :” Then her form 
Pass'd not, but seem'd to melt in air away: 
This was the Lesbian Sappho ” 


Sappho, the most celebrated for her ge- 
nius of all the females of antiquity, was 
born at Mitylene, a city of the island of 
Lesbos, situate in the AXgean sea. The 
precise time of her birth is uncertain.— 
Herodotus and Suidas inform us, that the | 
name of her father was Scamandronymus ; 
and that the name of her mother was Cleis, 
orClois. According to Suidas, the poetess 
had three brothers, one of whom, Charax- 
us, seems, from the testimonies of Herodo- 


‘“« But when he saw the evening star above 

Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of wo, 

| And hail'’d the last resort of fruitless love, 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow: 

| And as the stately vessel glided slow 

| Beneath the shadew of that ancient mount, 

| He watchb'd the billows’ melancholy flow, 

And sank albeit in thought, as he was wont ; 

|| More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his pal- 
lid front.” 





Childe Har. can. ii. 1. 41. 


Sappho was so much esteemed by the 
inhabitants of her native place, Mitylene, 


which have reached us certainly display 
genius of the highest order: they are rich 
even to exuberance, and yet directed by 
the most exquisite taste. In these most 
delicious of love-songs, the tide of passion 
seems deep and exhaustless; it flows ra- 
pidly, yet gently on, while the most spark- 
ling fancy is ever playing over it; and the 
words themselves seem to participate in 
the glowing sentiments which they deve- 
lope. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
fragments of Sappho are nothing more than 





that they paid her divine honours after her 
death, erected temples and altars to her 
memory, and even stamped her image upon 
their money. 


the eloquent expressions of amatory feel- 
ing ; they are really works of high imagi- 
nation, in themselves, which renders them 
as beautiful as they are intense, and, in the 





tion of Sappho, there is every reason to, 
believe that she was not favoured by na-|| 
ture with any remarkable beauty of per- 
son. Some, indeed, infer that she posses- | 
sed great personal attractions, from an ex- | 
pression of Plato, who, in his Phaedrus, | 
puts into the mouth of Socrates the phrase, | 
“the beautiful Sappho.” But this may | 


well be supposed to relate rather to the, 





tus and Ovid, to have disgraced his family | 
by his boundless extravagance and shame- | 
less debaucheries. Herodotus, in his Clio, | 
represents the poetess herself lamenting in 

verse the depravity of her relative. She | 
was early married toa Lesbian of the name | 
of Cercala, by whom she had a daughter, 

whom she called by the name of her mo-' 

ther, Cleis. Her husband, however, soon 
died, and she passed the remainder of her 
life in a state of joyless widowhood. After 

the death of Cercala, Sappho conceived a. 

violent passion for a young man of Lesbos, 
named Phaon, who seems at first to have | 
returned her ardent love, but afterwards to | 
have grown weary of his mistress, and to’ 
have fled to Sicily to avoid her reproaches. | 
Thither she determined to follow him, but. 
was received only with contempt or ha- 


‘tred, and returned to Greece to put an end. 


to her existence in shame and despair.— | 
Unable to endure the sense of her disap- | 
pointment, she precipitated herself from’ 
the promontory of Leucas, or Leucate, in 
Acaruania, a country of Epirus, into the | 
sea. The declivity afterwards bore the 
name of * The Lover’s Leap,” and is now 
called St. Maura. 


superiority of her genius than to the beau-| 
ties of her person. Ovid confirms this) 
description in his Heroides, in the celebra- 
ted Epistle from Sappho to Phaon, thus 
elegantly translated by Pope :— 


“To me what nature has in charms deny’d, 

Ts well by wit’s more lasting flames supply’d. 
Though short my stature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 
Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspir’d young Perseus with a gen’rous flame.” 


Among modern critics upon this point, 
Mr. Bayle gives his opinion that Sappho 
was “ laide petite, et noire” —“ ugly, little, 
and dark ;” Madame Dacier, that she was 
“petite et brune”—“ little and brown ;” 
and Professor Dalzel holds nearly the same 
opinion : * Quze neque inter pulchras neque 
inter deformes sui sexus numerari possit”— 
“¢ She was probably neither remarkable for 
beauty, nor conspicuous for deformity.” 

The character of Sappho sufficiently 
appears, even from the small remains of 
her works which have reached us. It is 
not of a description on which we should 
choose to dwell, even if we were to be- 














lieve, as we are inclined to do, that the | 
worst accusations brought against her are 


Notwithstanding the amatory disposi- pinion of some writers, raises them even 


‘to the sublime; of which, the following ode 
is adduced in proof, by one of the critics 
of antiquity :— 


* Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee, all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


’Twas this depriv’d my soul of rest, 

And rais’d such tumults in wy breast ; 
For while I gaz'd, in transport tost, 

My breath wes gone, my voice was lost ; 


My bosom glow'd ; the subtle fame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung ; 


In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d ; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 
1 fainted, sunk, and died away.” 
Translation by Phillips. 


Here are, indeed, “ thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn.” ‘The imagery is as 
vivid as the passion is intense. 


No less beautiful is the Hymn to Venus: 


“ Oh, Venus, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thousand temples rise, 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 

Full of love-perplexing wiles : 

Oh, goddess! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love. 


If ever thou hast kindly heard 

A song in soft distress preferr’d, 
Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

Oh! gentle goddess! hear one now; 


‘ Descend, thou bright, immortal guest ; 


In all thy radiant charms confest. 


Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above, 
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The car thy wanton sparrows drew, 
Hovering in air they lightly flew ; 

As to my bower they wing'd their way, 
I saw their quivering pinions play. 


The birds dismist (while you remain,) 
Bore back their empty car again: 

Then you, with looks divinely mild, 

In every heavenly feature smil'd, 

And ask’d what new complaints I made. 
And why I call'd you to my aid? 


What phrenzy in my bosom raged, 
And by what care to be assuaged ? 
Whait gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils secure? 
Who does thy tender heart subdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 


Though now he shuns thy longing arins, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charms ; 
Though now thy off’rings he despise, ' 
He soon to thee shall sacrifice ; 

Though now he freeze, he soon shall burn, 
Aud be thy victim in his turn. 








Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I implore ! 
In pity come and ease my grief, 
Bring my distemper'd soul reliei ; 
Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart desires.” 
Phillips. 

Mademoiselle Le Fevre, (afterwards Ma- 
dame Dacier,) conjectures that this ode 
was composed by Sappho during the ab- 
sence of her lover Phaon, when he fled 
from her arms into Sicily. 

Sappho is said to have composed nine 
beoks of lyric poems, besides epigrams 
and elegies, which seem to have been ex- 
tant in the days of Horace, and of Catul- 
lus. No poet of antiquity has ever been 
praised with more rapture by succeeding 

The verse in which the two odes quoted 

above are written, and which she is sup- 
posed to have invented, has been always 
denominated Sapphic. It is a noble mea- 
sure, equally adapted to the expression of 
tenderness and of lofty thought. From the 
different construction of modern languages, 
attempts to introduce it in later times have, 
however, failed of success. The transla- 
tions and imitations of Sappho have been 
numerous in England as well as in France 
and Italy. 


—_ 
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TO DESPAIR. 











Beside my couch, I've seen thy baggard form, 
When sleep was all a stranger to my lids— 

Oft have my weary eyes outwatched the moon— 
Oft have I, in the silent hours of night, 

Pour’d forth my sighs unto thy list’ning ear— 
S**** | I lov’d thee with the tenderest love, 

And thou didst smile upon me—thou didst pledge 


' Eternal faith—my heart was all delight— 
Oh how I cherished this dear sacred flame, 
''Than life more dear—but thou hast faithless 


proved, 
And nought remains to me but dark despair— 
Nothing but sighs, and tears, and that pale sheet, 
That winds the body of the lifeless man— 
Henceforth, my life is but a shade of thee 
Thou friend Despair—Come see me pine away, 
© S**** come—behold these cheeks once bright, 
With health, and joy, and love, now pale with 
grief— 
That heart that beat with love for thee, is cold, 
And dead to every tender passion now— 
Short is my date on earth—it has no joy, 
No resting for thy lover's aching heart. 


M****N. 
—_———— ee" 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 182). 





To the Patrons of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 
—Our country friends and patrons are respect- 
fully reminded of our terms of payment, and 
are requested to pay attention to them, for our 
own punctuality must depend upon similar ex- 
actness of our subscribers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Those of our correspondents whose communi- 
cations appear to have been neglected, will re- 
member that on the commencement of the pre- 
sent volume, May 6th, we expressed an intention 
to furnish a considerable portion of our paper 
from. foreign periodical works; not, however, 
to the exclusion of original matter, but necessa- 
rily to a smaller portion than formerly. We 
have now on hand @ number, which shall appear 
in due time. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The Ladies and Gentlemen of this city are in- 
formed, that Mr. Peter L. A. Jumelle gives pri- 
vate Jessons in the French language, and attends 
also to small classes. He may be found at No. 
21 Warren-street. 


Accident —On the 16th instant, a lad about 16 
years of age, residing in Albemarle-street, Balti- 
more, was endeavoring to kindle a fire with the 
assistance of gun-powder, when it communicated 
to a considerable quantity in a powder-horn, and 
exploded, dreadfully burning his right side and 
arm, and blowing off his jaw-bone and cheek, 





~ During the storm which was experienced at 


Welcome Despair ! to this poor throbbing heart— || Montreal on the 12th inst. hail stones fell as large 


Long have I known thee—thouw hast often been 
The sole companion of my sleepless hours ; 


as turkey’s eggs, weighing from 8 to 9 ozs. cans- 


ing great destruction to the glass windows, &c:! 
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| Five hundred panes were broken in one house 


A number of barns were blown down, and trees, 
two and a half to three feet in diameter, were 
torn up by the roots. 


Robert Burns-——-A monument to the memory 
of Scotia’s favourite bard, Robert Burns, is now 
building in his native village ; the plan is that of 
a Grecian temple, having nine pillars, sixteen feet 
high. 

A small Family.—Daniel Bull, of Montgome.- 
ry, Orange county, lately invited his children 
and grand-children to pay him a visit, when the 
old man, on counting, found that they amounted 
to seventy-siz ; his children, 12; ten of whom 
being married, made 22 ; and their offspring 54—- 
in all, 76. 


A Sailor's story—very strange—but strictly true 
—At Manilla, July 19, Patrick O’Rourk, a ma. 
rine on board the U. S. frigate Congress, being 
tired of living any longer, shot the top part of his 
head off with his own musket, (by putting the 
muzzle in his mouth,) and was buried in the mis- 
ren-mast. 
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MARRIED, 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr 
Bork, Mr. Robert Maclay, to Miss Sarah Woods- 
worth, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Matthews, Benjamin Franklin Phelps, Esq. te 
Miss Annabella 5, Wallis. 

On Tursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. James Renton, to Miss Sarah 
Eliza Bradford, daughter of Mr. William Brad- 
ford, all of this city. 

In Colambia, S. C. by E. H. Maxey, Esq. the 
honorable John R. Davis, late a drummer in the 
British army, to the wofully beautiful, and dis- 
tressingly accomplished Miss Hannah Loveitt, of 
the Rocky Braach Republic. 

At Belfast, Me. Mr. Alexander Clark, aged 75, 
to Miss Anna Cain, aged 25. 

Haply some envious wag may say, 
“ This is December wedding May ;” 
Bat ‘tis most natural, we maintain, 
That Age should lean upon a Cane. 


eee 
DIED, 


On Tuesday morning last, of a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Sarah Babb, in the 57th year of her 
age, 

On board the frigate Macedonian, at Valparai- 
so, in March last, Lieut. John P. Cambreleng, of 
the U.S. navy. 
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The cattle ran about the fields wild with affright, 
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